IN   SEARCH   OF   THE   IMAGE
only critic or reviewer who has clearly perceived this intention
behind his imagery has been Robert Cantwell.
Various reviewers have commented upon the influence of Proust
in Dahlberg's writing, and this opens up a second question of
associated interest here. Proust always struggled to achieve precise
effects. If he sought to describe a railroad journey he had taken, he
did not seek to describe any railroad journey, or the obvious sights
and sounds he had experienced or might have experienced on any
railroad journey. On the contrary, he sought to give his readers a
sense of the specific and particular railroad journey, and none other.
With Proust the meaning of recapturing a sense of things past was
not that of evoking generalized memories of obvious categories but
rather of bringing to the printed page a sense of the specific objects
of specific associations, sensations and feelings that were evoked in
definite atmospheres, and not in other atmospheres similar but not
precisely the same. Dahlberg seeks to achieve the same type of effect.
Critics have commented upon a sense of strain in his writing. This
sense of strain is the concomitant of his type of sensibility. He
strains and struggles to achieve precise and specific effects. When he
sets a character walking down a street, he does not try to evoke the
familiar sights and sounds of any street and the generalized sort of
responses these would evoke in any character of a certain back-
ground and a certain grouping or class. Rather, he tries to give his
readers a sense of that specific street, and of a specific character
whose reactions are not wholly like those of any other character.
Such effects are achieved by the selection of unique and highly dis-
tinguishable details. And his use of imagery is also put into the service
of this intention. The major effect of Proust on his work is that of
stimulating this type of literary intention, and it is a wholly legitimate
and non-imitative one.
There is a third question of literary technique of equal relevance
here. A number of contemporary or near-contemporary writers
who have had a widespread technical influence, have attempted to
perfect a literary device that can be described as telescoping. In
other words, they have attempted in their writing to compress
description of objects, the sensations called forth by these objects in
their characters, and the selection of these objects in the manner in
which the eye sees them, jumping from one to another. Among such
writers are Joyce and Eliot. Their skill with this device is best
illustrated by a comparison of their descriptions with those of, say, a
writer like Dickens, who set down his description in a more formal
pattern and more in consonance with what have since become com-
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